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The clothing trade in the United States has
adopted what, in many respects, are the best features
of the Whitley Plan and none of its more dangerous
ones. In the clothing trade the relation between the
employer and the employee is commonly very bitter.
The workers are mostly foreigners, many of them do
not even speak English, and they have brought them-
selves from the terrible sweat-shop degradation to
their present position only by dint of constant fight-
ing. A not inconsiderable portion of the employers are
also former sweat-shop workers, and, as is always the
case, they give the same treatment to their employees
as they themselves received as workers. The Russian
influence prevails in the unions and they are very radi-
cal. The strikes have been long and bitter and in the
City of New York both sides have often used violence.
The Chicago firm of Hart, Schaffner & Marx took
the lead in bringing about a better condition. They
met the problem squarely; they believed that the
unions and employers were really competing for the
good will of the public and that, although one might
alone gain it, it would be better if both had it together.
They accepted the principle of unionism and of col-
lective bargaining, but held, further, that a union
should be recognized only as it manifested a general